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: which his nature shrank, but which he durst 
ing may abound, but the true experience of his 
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Dublin, 19, 5 mo. 1842. 

The meeting of ministers and elders in Lon- 
object of a fuller acquaintance with thy own| don was, I think, unusually favored with hea- 
imperfections and corruptions, and with the} venly goodness; under a sense of which Ww. 
grace, goodness, and holiness of God; which } Forster bore a noble testimony to the excellency 
when seen, are apt to fill the mind with humility | of that power which so gloriously broke forth at 
and love. It is a wonderful thing that, as far| the first rise of our Society. 
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a farther progress ; and that which, at an early | various towns, on our journey from Dublin to 
period of a Christian course, appears to be a) Limerick, it was a great comfort to see, as we 
state of purity, as we approach it, is seen to be | were able clearly to do, that the present depressed 
but a stage of progress toward a more pure and | state of trade has not affected Ireland as it would 
heavenly condition. How delightful it is to! have done, had it not been for Theobald Mathew's 


My pear ——, It gives me pleasure to find | 
that thy mind still continues to pursue the great 
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exertions, wna the effects ‘produced by sober 
habits. 

| have thought it best to propose a meeting 
to-morrow, and earnestly pray that the cause of 
the ever blessed truth may not suffer, through 
unwatchfulness or unfaithfulness. A kind and 
sympathizing interest, manifested by Friends 
here, tends much to endear them, and to 
strengthen me to move on in what I apprehend 
to be right. My heart is deeply affected with 
a sense of the need and efficacy of prayer, in 
order to be preserved from error, and to obtain 
the clear indications of the Master’s will. 

5 mo. 23. Weheld the meeting, which seems 
to have encouraged Friends much; about four 
hundred present ; it was very quiet ; the people 
seem anxious to attend, but say, ‘ We dare not 
come, for fear of the clergy.’ 

24th. Whether we may ever be permitted to 
know that any benetit results to these poor things 
by these efforts or not, I feel persuaded that a 
chord is touched, in some of their hearts, which 
will continue to Vibrate toward the blessed in- 
fluences of Divine truth. Our dear friend Rob- 
ert C h: irlton has arrived. 

5 mo. 25. Yesterday we walked about for 
several hours, into the cabins of the 
poor, where, with few exceptions, we found clean- 
liness and comfort, much decent furniture, and 
good beds, frequently with beautiful white coun- 
terpanes; nearly all fruits of total abstinence. 
The gigantic and celebrated distillery lies deso- 
late, only inhabited by rats. Every brewer but 
one, in this city of 80,000 inhabitants, has given 
up the trade ; and that one seeks his limited sup- 
port beyond the precinets of his own city. 

26. We had : 1 heavenly meeting, under the 
tent, in Watt’s eendie -yard, [rish ‘Town, as far 
as I could judge ; and I think others also felt it 
to be a blessed opportunity, in which the power 
of the love of Christ reached the people’s minds. 
‘The stillness was truly admirable, in which the 
meeting broke up. 

27. We havea meeting appointed for to-night 
at Garry Owen. I earnestly desire that the 
tlead of the church may condescend to be with 
us. Garry Owen is esteemed the most lawless dis- 
trict in [reland, notwithstanding which the num- 
ber of women Friends who attended the meeting 
with me was much increased. I am disposed to 
consider this quite as satisfactory as any which 
has been held. The high constable attended, as 
he has done nearly every meeting. He kindly 
made way for us to retire through the crowd, 
and remarked the great attention of the people, 
saying, ‘They were afraid to draw their breath, 
for fear of losing any part of what was said,’ 
He himself behaved with the greategt propriety 
and kindness. 

31. I proceed in great fear ; not of man, but 
lest I should, in any degree, be turned out of 
the right way. There is no part of the all-wise 
dealings of the Head of the church, with his 
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Setlowers, more salutary and necessary re those 
which tend to keep us humble ; and for such I 
feel increasingly thankful. 

6 mo. 2. Oppressed and weighed down with 
the horrible darkness of Popery; it seems al- 
most impenetrable ; but we know not the day 
nor the hour when, nor the means by which it 
may please the Lord to dissipate this thick 
cloud. We have only to be found watching to 
know our duty, and faithful to discharge it.” 

This was truly his endeavor, but he had much 
to endure. Considerable opposition was mani- 


fested in some of the towns, and, in one, they 
were assailed by stones, as they were leaving the 
ground where the tent had been erected; but 
no one was materially injured. 


Diary. 


“1842, 6 mo. 5. We had a solemn and sweet 
meeting in the Methodist chapel at Tralee ; 
about three hundred were present, probably one- 
third Romanists. 

6th. Friends sought diligently for an enclosed 
yard to put up the tent in, but without success; 
as, although there were several very eligible 
which belonged to Protestants, they were so 
fearful of injury, in the way of their business, 
that they would not permit us to use them. 
They, however, recommended our trying the 
Milk-market. We were doubtful about it, but 
the tent was set up. The opposition of the 
priests was soon manifest through their agents. 
There appeared a disposition to demolish the 
tent, so that, after some of us had sat a few 
minutes quietly there, while the rest were en- 
gaged in preserving it, we found it best to relin- 
quish our intention. There was a stronger in- 
dication here of malevolent feeling, against those 
whom they call heretics, than I have seen else- 
where. It is quite clear that Popery is the same 
now as in the days of Mary. Oh, the darkness 
of the priests! The people would be very ac- 
cessible if it were not for them. 

6 mo. 10. Attended the youth’s meeting for 
Tipperary, held at Cahir. 1 was impressed with 
the belief that our being there was in the order- 
ing of best Wisdom ; it was a searching time. 
About forty men and seventy women were pres- 
ent. These meetings have no exact parallel in 
England ; they are, in fact, meetings for wor- 
ship, part of the time being occupied by reading 
some portions of the approved writings of 
Friends ; often a share of doctrinal matter, and 
another of interesting biography. Pauses in- 
tervene, and opportunities are taken to make re- 
marks, or for the exercise of what may be more 
strictly considered as ministry. 

1842, 6 mo. 14. Held a relieving meeting at 
Clogheen. Had my mind been at liberty for such 
enjoyment, [ should have had much pleasure 
from the sight of the Knockmeldown moun- 
tains, and of the more distant Galtees. It iss 
fine country, but there are so many sources of 
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FRIENDS’ 
painfal reflection that the face of it seems mar- 
red. 

15. In a neighboring meeting I was deeply 
tried to see things let down as they are, and the 
spirit of the world reigning in those who profess 
to be the disciples of Him whose kingdom is 
not of this world. We hada meeting in the 
tent, the evening of this day, in an orchard near 
the castle of the Earl of Glengall. I believe 
that about four hundred were present, and it 
was a satisfac story time to our friends. To my- 
self it was a laborious one, as I felt worn with 
so much exertion and conflict. 


17. Thurles. 












An emissary of the priests 








of it, saying many bitter things. We remained 
a shert time, but were obliged to give up the 
attempt to hold a meeting. I felt low and 
tried.” ' 

Before leaving Thurles, Samuel Capper wrote 
an address to the inhabitants, explaining the ob- 
ject of the meeting intended to have been held. 
He writes to his wife—** From ‘Thurles, we rode 
eight miles to Templemoor, but the re of our 
treatment had been carried here, and we found 
it vain to try to obtain a place for the tent, or a 
room of any description; so we returned to 
Clonmel.”’ 

Hie passed the next first-day at Clonmel, and 
writes : 











‘The remains of Elizabeth Davis were buried. 
\s is usual in this country, the interment at- 
tracted a great concourse, and | hope the oppor- 
tunity may be beneficially remembered by many. 
We had a large public meeting in the evening, 
and | have seldom, according to my apprehen- 
sion, been present at a more favored season. A 
large portion of the company were Roman Cath- 
lies, but the sense of the sincerity and devoted- 
uess of many was such as seemed to open the 
way for deep instruction ; and, in the end, for 
such access in prayer as it was truly cheering to 
experience. 

6 mo. 20. At Urlingford, we sat down with 
afew quiet, attentive persons, but others were 
in a very different disposition ; - and, when the 
meeting broke up, they hooted and pelted 
Friends, and continued screeching for hours. 
No conception, without being iu contact with it, 
can be formed pf the rancorous feeling of the 
priests and their coadjutors. They feel that 
their power is in danger, from the increased so- 
briety of the people, and every nerve is strained 
wo keep out light from their minds. 

22. Anner Mills. Here we are most affec- 
tionately entertained, but | feel the effect of che 
various things which press upon my spirits. I 
am weighed down by the darkness, oppression, 
ete., of the priests, which will never be fully 
known in this state of being; and by the in- 
completeness of the relief obtained, etc.” 

After holding eighteen meetings he returned 
home, and had peace in the retrospect of his en- 
































came to the tent, and drove all the people out | 
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Aanets os Sie harge his duty toward the poor 
benighted inhabitants of that land, for whom he 
deeply felt, purposing, however, to return with 
the view of attending the quarterly meeting at 
Limerick, and of holding some farther public 
meetings in the counties of Wexford, Cork, and 
Waterford. He accordingly proceeded again to 
Ireland in the seventh month, accompanied by 
D. P. Hack, who was about to enter upon a gen- 
eral visit to Friends in that country. 

He attended the quarterly meeting for Mun- 
ster, held at Limerick on the 17th. Several « 
the Friends assembled there continued to te 
| the service of holding meetings among the Ro- 

man Catholic population with so much alarm, 

lowing to the op position, difficulty, and danger 
which had in some instances occurre -d, that they 
advised him not to pursue the engagement any 
farther ; and this opinion was so strongly ex- 
pressed to him at the quarterly meeting of min- 
isters and elders, that, although his mind did 
not feel relieved, he believed it right to submit, 
in condescension to his brethren, and, leaving 
his burden with them, quietly to return home, 
and give up his certificate 





It is a satisfaction to know that the opposition 
to his prosecution of this work of faith did not 
arise from any disunity with his ministry or 
conduct, 7 

To be continued 


Notice of Martin Barry, M. D., of Beccles, 
England, deceased 4th mo. 27, 1895, aye d 53 
years. 


It is but little that we are able to state re- 
specting this dear friend, but for the sake of 
survivors, especially those who, to use his own 
words, are now treadiug “the slippery paths of 
science,” a few particulars have been kindly 
furnished. Though brief and fragment: ry, they 
will not be unacceptable to the thoughtful 
reader. 

| Some of the early years of M. B.'s life were 
| passed with relatives in Nova Scotia. 

On his return to England he became ac- 
| quainted with Friends, and was led to appreci- 
ate and adopt their Christian principles. It was 
| evident that the influence of Divine love was in 
\a remarkable manner extended to him. He was 
early introduced to the kind notice of the dear 
| friend to whom he sent a message of love on his 

death-bed. One First day, after meeting, he 
accompanied him to the house of a valuable 
friend at Hackney. After tea a portion of 
Seripture was read, and such was the state of 
M. B.’s mind, and the tendering effect of Di- 
vine love sensibly felt at that time, that he re- 
tired into an adjoining apartment, more privately 
to indulge, it is believed, the precious feelings 
vouchsafed, and to “ commune with his own 
heart and be still.” On their return he renewed 
the spontaneous expression of his conviction, 
since his return to England, that there was ne 
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religious society with whom he could unite but 
Friends. 

He was then about twenty-two years of age, 
a fine and lovely character, and soon became 
endeared to those who were intimately ac- 
quainted with him. Great was the tenderness 
of his spirit; the work of vital religion made | 
progress in his heart; the heavenly seed sown | 
by the Good Husbandman prospered, and bright | 
indeed were the opening prospects of his early | 
manhood. After atime he moved into the west 
of England, and was admitted into membership. | 

It will not be attempted to trace the course of | 
his medical and scientific pursuits. Amidst his | 
other engagements he found time to render very | 
energetic and important assistance to a beloved | 
brother, in his Christian and, to a great extent, | 
successful efforts to promote the abolition of the 
punishment of death. 

When residing at Berlin, in Prussia, he be-| 
came personally acquainted with Professor Ne- | 
ander, and attended the lectures of that distin- | 
guished Church Historian. It is instructive to | 
know that that “ humble able man,” after all 
his intellectual acquirements and Christian at- 
tainments, towards the close of life, wished his | 
pupils to think of him “as a forgiven sinner.” 
In the same spirit of Christian self-abasement, 
Dr. Barry, in his last illness, spoke beautifully 
of having “ come down from the high tower,” 
and in connection witha firm belief in the sound- 
ness of his own views on the means of salvation 
through Jesus Christ, the subjoined remarks of 
one who witnessed the closing scene will be read 
with interest and instruction. 





‘The friends of my late estimable... .. 
Dr. Martin Barry, will perhaps be disappointed 
to learn that very few materials are to be found 
amongst his papers, and that no one survives, 


}eaid, “Such repose ! 


| words of even fuller import. 
| morning,” he said, “ I am so happy!” 


| ded, ** Oh! blessed state!” 
| past one o'clock, P. M., he said, “All pains and 
| sorrow have ceased, the neuralgic pain is gone 
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faction in having done with it, as one leaving 
the world. 

‘But in stating this, 1 must be permitted to 
add, that Embryology, in common with al] 
knowledge relating to created things, had then 
ceased to be an “ idol.” His end approached 
but it was strikingly tranquil. He had Leen, w 
use his own spontaneous language, “ in the low 
valley,” but had now come to experience, ** mor 
than a little willingness to cast the idols to the 
moles and the bats.”” On the morning of thé 
last day he requested that he might be allowed 
to remain in uninterrupted stillness, and after a 
time, on seeing some relatives about him, h 
Such joy! No sorrow 
here!”’ During the next two or three hours, 
his mind quite unclouded, he dropped a few 
“As | told R. this 
“* Even 
now ?” inquired his relative, “ Aven now !”’ was 
his reply, slowly and solemnly uttered. 

‘ On being asked whether he had any messager 
to leave, he, said, ‘‘ sending messages | avoid,” 
but pausing, he added, ‘to one friend near 
London, Peter Bedford, my love, say I am » 
happy !’ 

A few minutes after, he said, ‘There is « 
time when all the thoughts of a man are fixed 
above ; this is my experience.”” Presently ad 
About 40 minutes 


for ever.” 

About five minutes after the breathing began 
to change, and he said, (speaking very slowly, 
and with some difficulty,) ‘‘ When a man ex- 
pects a great event, he points upward—looks 
upward ... . all, add is peace—perfect peace 
—nothing to disturb—the rapture of repose!” 

He then asked for a little water, and spoke 


so far as I know, competent to furnish an out-| no more, and at 20 minutes past three o'clock, 
line of his movements in connection with the| P. M., ceased to breathe.’—Annual Monitor. 


subject to which the best part of his life was de- 
voted. Being unmarried, he travelled much, 
making the acquaintance personally of physio- 
logists and other scientific men of eminence, 
especially in the dominions of Austria and Prus- 
sia, where the nature and extent of his investi- 
gatious are probably better known than in this 
country. 


object, until he had seriously injured his eyes. 
From this affection, however, he recovered ; but 
subsequently his general health gave way du- 
ring years of severe neuralgic suffering, under 
which, at length, he sank. Yet the last few 
months of his life were employed in a review of 
his microscopic observations, and in forming, at 
the request of foreign physiclogists, an abstract 
of them, which he sent to Germany. At this 
period he resided at Beccles. It is remarkable 
that some portion of this paper occupied nearly 
his last hours, and he appeared to have a satis- 


His unusual ardor led him to spare | 
neither time nor strength in the pursuit of his | 


Minority Report of the Committee on the Jw 
diciary of the House of Representatives ( 
Pennsylvania, in relation to the rights of tran 
sit of slave property through this State. 


The undersigned, members of the Judiciar 
Committee, being unable to coneur with the ms 
jority of said committee in the views and pri 
ciples set forth in their able and learned repor. 
on the petition of Col. Joseph Paxton, of Cat 
wissa, praying the Legislature “to enact a 1a" 
securing to the citizens of slave-holding State 
who may pass through this Commonwealth, « 
transiently sojourn therein, with their slaves, 
the rights of property in said slaves guarantee 
to them by the laws of any other State, av’ 
making ita penal offence to attempt by word « 
deed to decoy, or in any manner to alienate the 
said slaves from their said owners, against the 
said owners’ will,’’ feel that it is due to thew 
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selves, as we I as to the people « of thie Common- 
wealth, that they should set forth the grounds 
of their dissent. We do not concur with the 
majority, ‘that the right of transit through 
Pennsylvania, with their slaves, is alreadv secured 
to the citizens of the slave-holding States, by the 
law of nations and the Federal Constitution, and 
that no statute of this State affects to disturb it.’ 
Neither can we yield our assent to the reasoning 
and doctrines generally laid down in the report | 
of the majority. We ‘do not propose to advance 
any views in conflict with the vested rights of 
the slave-holding States, to impugn the compro- 
mises of the Constitution, or to enter into any of 
the vexed questions crowing out of Congressional 
legislation on the subject of slavery ; much less | 
do we intend to discuss the great moral and po- | 
litical evils of slavery, from whica this Common- 
wealth has been happily exempted by the bu- 
mane and enlightened legislation of the past, 


gradualiy removing this pernicious institution by 


a cautious and progressive series of acts, from 
the soil of Pennsylvania. We shall confine our 
remarks to the points in which we differ from 
the majority. 

Ist. We hold that slavery is exclusively a 
local institution, and that it is not recognized by | 
the law of nature, the common law, 
law. 


or the civil 
Such is the opinion of the ablest writers 
on jurisprudence. Blackstone in his Commen- 
taries, vol. l, Pp. 42, says, as upon the law of na- 
ture and the law of revelation depends all human | 
law ; that is to say, no human law should be suf- 
fered to contradict these. The law of England 
abhors and will not endure the existence ot 
very within this nation. A slave or negro, the | 
instant he lands in England, becomes free.”’ 

When a slave comes within the exclusive ju- | 
risdiction of England he ceases to be a slave, | 
because the law of England positively and no- | 
toriously prohibits and forbids the existence of | 
such a relation between man and man.” This 
was admitted and so expressed by Mr. Webster, 
as Secretary of State, in his corre sponde nee with | 
Lord Ashburton, in the Creole case. Webster's | 
works, vol. 5, p. 315. The civil law takes the 
same view of slavery, and declares it to be 
against the rights of nature. Inst. Lib. 1, tit. 
3, sec. 2. Vatel’s Law of Nations, book 3. 
chap. 9. When our forefathers migrated to this 
country they brought with them the common law 
of E ngland, and it has become the basis of all 
our laws. 

2d. We hold it to be equally clear that the 
right of slave-holders to pass through or sojourn 
in this State, with their slaves, is not conceded 
by the law of nations. We have already shown 
that freedom is the birthright and ns atural condi- 
tion of man. Story, in his Conflict of Laws, 
sec. 104, says: ‘‘ Personal disqualifications not 
arising from the law of nature, but from the 
customary or positive law of a foreign country, 
especially such as are of a penal nature, are not 


sla- 





| not continue. 


| slave ese ape from such State to a free 8 
| is free, according to the principles of the common 
| Jaw, and re-capture in a free State is authorized 
|only by the Constitution and act of Congress. 
| There is no general principle in the law of na- 
| tions which requires such surrender. 


| limited to the range of territorial laws. 


| just 


generally regarded in other countries, where the 
like disqualifications do not exist. They are 
strictly territorial. So the state of slavery will 
not be recognized in any country whose institu- 
tions and policy prohibit slavery.” The law of 
slavery is in invitum, and when a slave gets out 
of the territory where it prevails, and out of the 
power of his master, and gets under the protee- 


tion of another power, without any wrongful act 


done by the party giving that protection, the 
right of the master, whieh founded on the 
municipal law of the particular place only, does 
“The fact of a slave being taken 
toa country where slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude is not tolerated, operates on the condition 
of the slave, and produces immediate emancipa- 
tion.”” 16 Louisiana Rep. 489 ; 7 Louisiana Rep. 
172. Slavery exists only by virtue of the laws 
of the State whe re it is ‘sanctioned ; and if the 
tate, he 


is 


Jones vs. 
Vansant, 2 M’ Lean, By the law of nations 
no State is bound to recognize slavery in another 
State 16 Peters, R. or the state of slavery, 
as to foreign slaves found within its territorial 


roe 
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| domains, when itis in opposition to its own policy 


and institutions, in favor of the subjects of other 
nations. The state of slavery is deemed to bea 
mere municipal regulation, founded upon and 
16 Pe- 
611. And it is well settled with respect 
to their municipal regulations, that the several 
States of this Union are to each other foreign. 
2 Wash. It appears, therefore, that by 


ters, 


298. 


| the law of nations the slave-holder would have 


no right to pass threugh our State with his 
slaves; nor is he entitled to exercise that right 
by the comity of nations. For it appears to be 
as well settled, that that which is called 
comitus communitates, comity between 
States or nations, can not prevail in any case 
where it violates the law of our country, the law 
of nature or the law of God. — Forbes vs. Coch- 
ran, 2 Barn. & Cress 463. It has been clearly 
shown by the above authorities that slavery is 
against the law of nations, and we shall presently 
show that it is also against the laws of Penn- 
sylvania. 

3d. Is there such a right recognized in the 
Constitution of the United States? The clause 
of the Constitution cited by the majority of the 
committee, under which this alleged right of 
transit with slaves is claimed, is Article 1st, sec. 
8, part 3: ‘ Congress shall have power to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States, and with the Indian tribes 
and Article 4, ‘The citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all the privileges ana 
immunities of citizens in the several States.” 


inter 


» 


sec. 
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Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of Gib- 
bons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheaton, 195, in construing 
Article 1, sec. 8, p. 3, of the Constitution, and 
the power of Congress to regulate commerce be- 
tween the States, : “The genius and char- 
acter of the whole Government seems to be, that 
its action is to be applied to all the external con- 
cerns of the nation, and to those internal con- 
cerns which affect the States generally, but not 
to those which are completely within a particular 
State, and which do not affect other States, and 
with which it is not necessary to interfere, for 
the purpose of executing some of the general 
powers of the Government. The complete in- 
ternal commerce of a State, then, may be con- 
sidered as reserved to the State itself.’’ 
been clearly shown that slavery is local, and 
purely the creature of municipal regulation ; that 
it is looked upon with disfavor, and is not recog- 


says 


nized by the common law, the law of nations, or | 


the law of nature. This clause of the Consti- 
tution gives Congress the 
merce ; and if the construction put upon it in 
the report of the majority be correct, then Con- 
has the right to regulate 


gress commerce in 


slaves between the States, and the buying and 


selling of men in our public markets. This is 
certainly a novel and extraordinary construction 
of this clause of the Constitution. On what au- 


thority it is based, we are not informed, as none | 


is cited. That the master’s claim to the service 
of his slave, and to a species of property in him, 
has been recognized by our courts and judicial 
tribunals, cannot be denied ; 
essentially different from his right of property 
in inanimate things and domestic animals. His 
right to the former depends on arbitrary, local 
law, and isin violation of man’s natural rights ; 
but his property in the latter is acknowledged by 
the laws of nature and the laws of God. The 
laws that regard slavery as property, are local, 
and only apply so far as such laws can operate. 
Such laws do not make them personal property 
generally. 18 Pickens’ Rep. 216. The 4th 
Article, sec. 2d, of the Constitution, is believed 
to be still wider from the mark, and to have no 
more reference to slavery than to the power to 
make war. But it secures to citizens of each 
State the right of ingress, egress and regress 
into the several States of this Union ; and while 


there, the same immunities, under the laws of | 


the State, that citizens of the same State enjoy 
under the laws thereof. 

But the citizen does not carry with him the 
laws of his domicil, into a sister State. The 
moment he crosses the line of Virginia into this 
State, he is under the laws of Pennsylvania and 
not the laws of Virginia. See 4 Johns. C., 430, 
2 Kent’s Com.258. And if he brings his slaves 
with him, the moment they cross the line they 
are free. But it has been decided that the 2d 
section, Article 4th, of the Constitution of the 
United States does not extend to the case of a 


It has | 


right to regulate com- | 


but that right is | 


slave voluntarily carried by his master into 
another State, and left there under the protection 
of a law declaring him free. Butler vs. Hopper, 
1 W. C. R.,499. There is nothing in the let- 
ter or spirit of the Constitution that will justify 
the right claimed under it, nor has the Supreme 
Ceurt of the United States, nor even our State 
Courts, so far as we have been able to ascertain, 
ever given it such a construction. By the act 
of this Commonwealth, passed Ist March, 1780, 
for the gradual abolition of slavery, it is provided 
that all negroes, mulattoes and others born within 
this State, after the passage of the act, should 
be free. By the act of 3d March, 1847, section 
7,80 much of the act of Ist March, 1780, as 
authorizes the masters or owners of slaves to 
bring and retain such slaves within this Com- 
monwealth for the period of six months in in- 
voluntary servitude, or for any period of time 
whatever, be and the same is hereby repealed. 
It has been decided that a slave bri ught into 
this State, since the passage of the act of 3d 
| March, 1847, is tpso facto free. Pierce’s case 
decided in Common Pleas, Philadelphia, in 1848. 
The rule of the common law of England, in re- 
gard to slavery before the Revolution, became 
| the common law of Pennsylvania, except so far 
as modified by the Constitution of the United 
States. The fugitives were free the moment 
they touched the soil of Pennsylvania ; all the 
incidents, accompaniments and attributes of 
bondage fell from around them. Kauffman vs. 
Oliver, 10 Barr, 517. 

If this right of transit with slaves is incorpo- 
rated in the Constitution itself, then all State 
laws prohibiting the introduction of slaves would 
be unconstitutional, and conse que tly void. But 
several of the States of this Union have enacted 
just such laws, and they have been passed upon 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
their validity has never been doubted. Slaves 
brought into the State of Maryland in violation 
of the laws of that State, are declared to be free. 
sere vs. Bell, 2,How. Rep. 405. 16 Peters’ 
611. Thomas vs. Generis, 16 Louisiana 

488. 5 Leigh 615. 10 Leigh 697. 9 Gill. 
10 How. 








ir Kep. 
& Johns. 19. lL Louisiana Rep. 500. 
| 

| Rep. 87. 


| ‘The right to pursue and recapture fugitive 


' slaves escaping from their masters into a free 
State, is not raised by the petition referred to 
the committee, and has not been noticed in this 
report. The seventh section of the act of March 
3, 1847, having expressly repealed the provisions 
of the act of March 1, 1780, authorizing the 
masters or owners of slay es to bring and retain 
such slaves within this Commonwealth while tem- 
porarily sojourning here, and said act never 
having been pronounced unconstitutional by any 
federal tribunal, the undersigned do not deem it 
expedient, on any ground, to disturb it. We are 
satisfied that the abrogation of this section of the 
act of 1847 would lead to sectional discord and 
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domestic disturbances, and that our friendly re- 
lations with the citizens of the southern States, 
as well as our own peaceand tranquillity, will be 
best maintained by the denial of the prayer of 
the petitioner. 

D. PHELPs, 

K. Joy Morris, 

S. P. M’Cautmonr. 


EXTINCT MONSTERS. 
Close before my window is a large graveyard, 
and in luoking 


struck with the vigorous appearance of the young 


grasses and early flowers which were bursting | 
{ y £ | 
Here 


| in India. 


into life over the newly closed graves. 
whole generations of men had gone down to the 
dust ; but fair and noble youths had carried them 
to their resting-place, and hopeful children with 
radiant faces played around. Nature appeared 
fresh and young now, as in the morhing of her 
creation, and her vigor as unexhausted as it was 
when Adam first surveyed the garden of Eden. 
By an effort of the imagination, however, I was 
enabled t ) pass below the vital soil, and beneath 
it discover those monuments of antiquity which 
the geologist has excavated, in the shape of the 
extinct monsters that nature erected in the early 
part of her pristine life; when sometimes, as if 
In sport, she bent and crumpled up the thick and 
stubborn strata of rocks, and formed the little 
hills and valleys ; or when, at other times, as if 
in wrath, she opened fiery mouths to pour out 
huge rivers of lava, raised mountains or islands, 
or sunk continents to the bottom of the sea; 
while amidst all these changes there was one 
vast procession of living creatures, beginning 
with the most simple organisms, and ending in 
that grand consummation of her efforts—man. 
Neither was there the least confusion in this, 
for over it presided One whose eye never slum- 
bers, but who gives daily life and bread to all, 
from the least unto the greatest. 

Among the vast concourse of animals that 
appointed functions, there are perhaps none more 
remarkable than what are called the pachyder- 
matous, or thick-skinned animals. So 
our present geological discoveries enable us to 
judge, we infer that their remains are to be found 
in almost all parts of the world: and although 
form and structure may always be discovered. 
phant are very common, portions of some hun- 
dreds have been found. In 
therium and other animals of their kind are fre- 
quently met with. 
the Dinotherium, were discovered by Professor 
Knapp. In the most northern parts of Russia, 
on the borders of the Frozen Ocean, the bones 
of the Mastodon, and even the body, have been 


out upon it the other day | was | 


far as | 


found in a remarkable state of preservation. 
America seems to be rich in these treasures of a 
buried world. Commencing at the north pole, 
the bones of the Mastodon are found in great 
abundance, down even to the Gulf of Mexico. 
| Nor is South America destitute of these organic 
treasures : on the margins of the great rivers that 
intersect that country, the bones of that ungain- 
ly and strange animal, the Macrauchenia, are 
found, and not far from them the relics of the 
Mylodon and Megatherium. Australia presents 
us with the gigantic fossil Kangaroo, and New 
Zealand with her large wingless bird, the Dinor- 
nis. Neither is Asia less rich in those priceless 
treasures—the Sivatherium, and other animals, 
life 
We are but imperfectly acquainted 
with the geology of Africa; but, from the few 
| fossils of gigantic hippopotami which have been 
found, we may infer that that country has been 
| equally favored with all others in the production 
of animal life. In the remainder of this article 
we shall recall to our imagination the existence 
of some of those remarkable creatures, and en- 
deavor to familiarize our readers with the form 
and structure of a few of the inhabitants of the 
earth, who browsed upon its pastures long before 
man ever trod upon it. 

It is not a little remarkable that the two most 
important cities in the world, Paris and London, 
stand upon the most interesting spots to geolo- 
gists that have ever yet been discovered. Under 
each there was once a beautiful lake, on the shores 
of which lived animals of strange form and ap- 
pearance. Let us cut through the mass of accu- 
mulated strata upon which Paris now stands, and 
go down to those times when other and strange 
creatures walked over the spot where the gay Pa- 
risians at present promenade. 

The first thing that we encounter is the verdant 
soil, which is rich and fruitful ; but under this 
casing is a bed of fresh-water limestone, which 
abounds in fresh-water shells. The city is built 


representing the same huge forms of animal 


| of this stone, which has been cut from the rock 
have passed away, after having discharged their | 


in subterranean quarries; these quarries have 
long been used as charnel houses, and contain 
the bones of tens of thousands of people piled 
up in rows, in many places corresponding with 





| it was the bottom of the sea. 
France the Paleo- | 


the streets above. Paris, the gay and beautiful 


| city, is built with the dead inhabitants of the 
| great lake, and stands upon whole generations of 
the species differ, still some type of remarkable | 


its own citizens; but deeper down than this 


} ) | limestone tomb is another bed or layer of mar! 
In England the remains of the great fossil ele- | 


and sandstone, which was deposited there when 
This also is the 
grave of millions of marine animals ; but in still 


| older times there had been a lake of fresh water 
In the Khine valley the re- | 
mains of that most gigantic of all quadrupeds, | 


on the same spot, which had left a thick bed of 
gypseous marl, in which are buried the bones of 
hundreds of thousands of once living creatures ; 
and before this time the sea had been here, for 
this lake rested upon a bed of shells which had 
been left there by the ocean, and the ocean itself 
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had flowed o over a bed of plastic clay, which owes 
its origin to some old lake or river which stood 
or flowed there in ages still more remote. Thus, 
the Paris basin is composed of five great beds or 
layers, three of which owe their origin to fresh 
water, and two to the sea 
During what we may term the middle period, 
and when the lake above referred to was in ex- 
istence, lived the Paleotherium, or ancient wild 
beast. It had a thick skin, and was about the 
size of a horse, but rather stunted and clumsy 
in appearance; on each foot were three long 
toes, rounded, and without claws. The upper jaw 
was longer than the lower, like that of the tapir. 
The animal was herbivorous, and, judging by the 
skull, possessed no very high share of intelligence. 
We say nothing of the Anoplotherium, and 
other animals of the same species, which lived 
along with it, but pass on to the middle Rhine 
valley,and exhume the bones of the Dinotherium. 
Paleontology has made us so well acquainted 
with the relative proportions of the animal struc- 
ture, that, having found the head and femur 
(thigh bone), we are enabled to reconstruct the 
whole animal, and recall not only its appearance, 
but its habits andinstincts also. In point of size 
the Dinotherium is far beyond anything that the 
animal creation has yet presented us with: the 
body is barrel-shaped, like that of the hippopota- 
mus; it is, hewever, more than twenty feet 
long and fifteen high, has a short trunk, longer 
than that of the tapir, but shorter than the ele- 
phant’s. It has large and heavy tusks, sus- 
pended from the lower instead of the upper jaw, 


of the enormous power of the animal, when we | bony structures that the world has ever seen. 


| 


where they would have the support of the mus-| rium, or great Sloth of South America. 
cles of the neck ; and some idea may be formed | pelvis of this animal is one of the most massive 
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Although i in appearance the animal v was some- 
thing like the elephant, the size was at least 
double that of the largest specimens of that 
quadruped. The one found by the Russian was 
covered with a coat of long hair, and must, when 
alive, have been a very noble creature. We know 
more particulars of this animal from the fact that, 
after being encased in ice for thousands of years, 
the skin still retained the hair upon it, the flesh 
was eaten by the wild animals, and one of the 
pupils of the eyes is still preserved in the mu- 
seum of St. Petersburg. 

From the great number of bones which are 
known to exist in the northern part of Russiaand 
America, it is supposed that hundreds of thou- 
sands of mastodons must have perished at the 
same time, in consequence of some great revolu- 
tion of nature, or the early setting in of 
winter, which prevented their returning to the 
milder regions of the south. Upon the shores 
of the Frozen Ocean there is said to be an island 
composed entirely of those mastodon bones ; and 
the inhabitants of Siberia make excursions dur- 
ing the summer and collect the tusks, which are 
brought into the ivory markets of Europe. The 
lady who wears an artificial tooth may perhaps 
have in her mouth a relic of one of these noble 
animals which perished ages ago beyond the arctic 
circle. 

Great as was the size, and enormous as must 
have been the strength, of those quadrupeds, still 
there were others, which in some points of physi- 
cal development far exceeded them. Amongst 
the most remarkable of these was the Megathe- 


The 


It 


state that those tusks, with the bone they were | is not so much the size as the strength of the 
imbedded in, weighed above 400 Ibs., and were | animal that is indicated by those colossal bones. 


no doubt used for the purpose of digging. 
legs were great pillars ten feet high. 


Such was another of the inhabitants of Europe | be enabled to reach the upper branches. 


in olden times ; 


The | It lived upon vegetables ; and so great was its 


power, that it pulled up large trees by the roots, to 
Having 


but in proceeding towards the | with its vast claws broken the ground around the 


north, we are by no means losing the track of | tree, it rose upon its haunches, when, using its 


those great animals which have, since their re- 
storation, excited so much attention. The first 
of them which was discovered was a Mastodon, 
which had been embedded in the ice for ages, 
and was found after a brisk thaw bya poor Rus- 
sian fisherman. The Russians called it a mam- 
moth, supposing that it had burrowed under the 
ground like a mole; but it has since been found 
that the Mastodon is an animal of a distinct spe- 
cies, and that at one time large herds of them 
went every year towards the pole during the 
summer, and returned into the more temperate 
regions, and more particularly to the great salt 
“licks” of Ohio during the winter. The tem- 
perature of the polar regions must, however, at 
that time, have differed very much from what it 
is now, or those large animals could never have 
found food to support them there during the 
warmest summer. 


tail, which was three feet in ¢ ireumfer rence, a8 & 
third leg or prop, and taking the tree in its pow- 
erful embrace, it rocked it to and fro, to loosen 
the roots, until, gathering up all its strength, it 
lifted it from the ground. Since these creatures 
passed away from the great Pampas, the world 
has seen nothing to equal them in point of pure 
physical power. 

In India the thick-skinned animals of the gi- 
gantic order were represented by the Sivathe- 
rium, a creature of enormous size and singular 
form, the head being of very peculiar shape. It 
had a trunk shorter than the elephant’s, and just 
above it two horns not unlike those of the rhi- 
noceros; but on the top of the head a pair of 
large horns or antlers branched out on either 
side like those of the stag. The bulk of the 
body was very large, and the whole structure 
indicated prodigious strength. In olden times 
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those animals associated with others now ex- 
tinct, such as the gigantic fossil Giraffe, and | 
wandered in large herds over the continent of | 
India. 

We are entirely indebted to science for our 
knowledge of those extraordinary animals; and 
it has taken many great and zealous laborers to | 
restore them to the world’s natural history. One 
bas devoted his life to the study of the rocky 
crust of the earth, and pointed out the strata in 
which they are found; another has gathered to- | 
gether the fragments of the bones, and recon- 
structed the body; whilst a third has examined 
the floral productions of the age, and indicated 
the food on which they fed ; and thus, by the aid | 
of the lithologist, the paleontologist, and the 
botanist, the grave of a buried world is opened | 
and the dead come forth.— The Leisure Hour. 
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We give in the present number a copy of the 
Minority Report of the Judiciary Committee of | 
the House of Representatives of this State, in 
relation to the transit of slaveholders with their 
slaves, through any part of the Commonwealth. 
it may be observed, that a Majority Report was 
submitted to the House, avowing the opinion, 
that the right of such transit was guaranteed to 
the possessors of slaves by the laws of nations | 
and the Constitution of the United States ; and 
that, consequently, no further legislation on the | 
As | 


the arguments by which it is attempted to sus- 


subject was necessary to secure that right. 


tain these conclusions, appear totally sophistical | 
. . } 
and inconclusive, we shall spare our readers the 


pain of perusing them in the columns of the | 


Review. The Report of the minority, however, | 


contains such an able and conclusive review of | 


the subject, that we gladly give it aplace in our | 
pages. 

[t may be some satisfaction to find that the 
two reports, however opposite in their purport 
and mode of reasoning, lead to the same conclu- 


sion. They recommend that no action be taken 


| 
Such a ret- 


rograde movement as that solicited by the pe- 


by the Legislature on this subject. 
titioner, would have been a lasting disgrace to 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and per- 
haps we should not judge too harshly, were we 
to decide that such an application was unworthy | 
of reference to a committee. 
This minority report was selected for insertion 

in our last week’s number, but was crowded out 
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by other matter. The delay of a week, however, 


has neither diminished the importance of the 
subject, nor impaired the force of the argument. 
It is devoutly to be hop» that the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania will never so far ignore or deny 
the noble principles advanced in the preamble 
to the act of 1780, as to revoke the provision of 
the act of 1847, which prohibits the holding of 
slaves within the limits of our Commonwealth 
for any period, however short. 

The doctrine universally admitted, and indeed 


insisted upon, that slavery exists, and can only 


| exist, under the authority of the local law, ob- 


viously limits the power of holding slaves for 
any time, however short, to the jurisdiction of the 
authority that sanctions it. It is perfectly ab- 
surd to suppose that the laws of Virginia, or 
any other slaveholding State, can have any more 
authority on the subject of slavery, within the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, than upon 
any other subject. Pennsylvania makes her 
own laws upon the subject of slavery as well 
as upon all others, and long may she maintain 


and exercise that right.—k. L. 


PENNSYLVANIA HosPITAL FoR THE INSANE. 
—Our friend Dr. Kirkbride, having kindly fur- 
nished us with a copy of his Report for 1855, 


we make some extracts without delay, trusting 


| they will not be without interest to our distant 


readers, and earnestly desiring that those who 
reside in Pennsylvania and States adjacent will 
not lightly turn aside from the strong appeal 
which is made to them. ,Of the citizens of 
Pennsylvania, especially, the Hospital hasa right 


to claim sympathy and aid, free patients being 


| received without preference from every part of 


the Commonwealth. The amount expended 
during the last fifteen years on free insane patients 
was $111,756, and on free sick patients at the 
old institution on Pine street, $201,400 ; so that 
in this period, both branches of the corporation 
have expended $313,156 in the relief of the in- 
digent sick and insane of Pennsylvania, and yet 
neither has received one dollar from State, 


county or city during that time. 


Diep, On the 25th of last month, in the 35th year 
of her age, Prupence, wife of Benjamin Miles, 
of Miami County, Ohio, and an Elder of Union 
Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend, on several occasions, express- 
ed a belief that her day’s work was done, and we 
humbly trust that her redeemed spirit has entered 
into the rest prepared for the righteous. 
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pe ‘ts from the Physician’ 8 Report to the 
Board of Manage rs of the P. nnsylvan ia Hos- 


pital, for the Insane, Sor the year 1855. 


In obedience to the requisitions of the By- 
Laws of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the In- 
sane, the undersigned presents to its Board of 
Managers his fifteenth Annual Report. 

The total number of patients in the Hospital 
during the year was 399. The highest number 
at any one time was 242; the lowest was 223 ; 
and the average number under treatment during 
the whole period was 235. 

From the | eoinn ing to the end of the year, 
the Hospi ital has been steadily filled, and often 
crowded to the limit that prudence 
would permit. Although so many have been 
received, it has be en a source of deep and con- 
stant regret that our accommodations were so 
limited, that we were compelled to decline a 
considerat 


extreme 


ile number who were suitable subjects | 
for treatment, and many of whom presented the 
most urgent appeals for the benefits of the in- | 
stitution. Painfully aware were of the 
loss ahd suffering that must arise in many cases 
from an inability to enter the institution, still, a 
sense of duty to th se who had already been ad- 
mitted, compelled us to sacrifice our own feel- 
ings and inclinations to what we knew to be only 
justice t o the la ree number alre: ady in the hos- 
pital. As during the previous year, the number 
who were comp lled to look else »where for re lief, 
to remain permanently in their unfortunate po- 
sitions at home, or to defer their admission here, 
was more than fifty. 

Notwitl istanding the large aggregate ste adily 
in the house, it is highly gratifying to be able 
to report a remarkable degree of general good 
health among the patients during the entire 
year, and while we are spared a record of epi- 
demics of any kind, we have also had a good 
degree of immunity from serious accidents | 
among the members of our household. 

Of the patients discharged during the year | 
1855, were—cured, 101; much improved, 13; 


as we 


dy 
improve od, 2 23. 

The importance of an “early treatment of in- | 
sanity is now generally appreciated, and a large 
majority of the patients are promptly cared for | 
where there are sufficient hospital accommoda- 
tions ; but the general enunciation of this prin- | 
ciple is occasionally productive of disadvantage, | s 
by causing cases not exactly suitable for a hos- 
pital to be subjected to the serious injury of a 
long ride and improper exposure, in a form of 
disease requiring absolnte quiet and an avoidance 
of every external source of excitement. The 
class of cases that terminate fatally within a 
fortnight of their admission, as a general 
rule, are of the form that it would be better 
should not leave home, at least until that par- 
ticular train of symptoms, which are aggravated 
by the journey, have subsided, and a “moderate 





| erection of the original buildings in the city 
| Philadelphia, it has ulways depended for its 


| tal for the Insane’ 


| of patients on the first day of 1841. 


| come to the institution ; so that, 
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amount of physical strength has been regained 
Under any circumstances, it is well for patients 
to be retained at home sufficiently long to im- 
press their friends with some idea of the kind of 
care and responsibility which belong to the ma- 
nagement of such cases, and to prepare them, 
when they find the resources of a hospital neces- 
sary, to give that kind of confidence and perse- 
vering aid which are so very important in car- 
rying out any well devised system of treatment. 
The time required to obtain this kind of home 
experience of what insanity is, and of what is 
necessary after a patient is transferred to an in- 
stitution, is not often so long as to interfere 
materially with the completeness or period of 
restoration, while it generally secures good feel- 
ing and harmonious action on the part of all 
concerned. ; : 

Of the eight patients pre smaturely re moved 


| during the year, there is every reason to believe 


four would have recovered if they had remained 
longer in the institution. 

The farm and garden have exhibi ite d their 
usual productiveness and utility. The amount 
of work done by the patients and attendants bas 
been about as great as usual, and - 
fresh vegetables has heda abendan ; 

The Pennsylvania Hospital, of whic h this is a 
branch, originated from the private 
individuals in 1751. It was the first institution 
established for the treatment of the 
America, and up to the present time 


sup } ly ot 


effort iw vi 


Insane 1D 


, with the 


| exception of some aid from the Provincial As- 


sembly and the State Legislature, towards the 
of 


support upon the benevolence and liberality of 
our citizens. 

The second patient received into the hospital 
was insane, and that class, which has a 
obtained a large share of care and attention, con- 
tinued to be admitted into the buildings ih the 


| city until the opening of this institution. 


The foundation of ‘the “ Pennsylvania Hospi- 
was laid in 1836, on a fine 
farm of 113 acres, two miles west of the river 
Schuylkill, and it was opened for the reception 
The farm 
was purchased, the buildings put up and fur- 
nished, and every preparation made for the 
treatment of the insane, from the proceeds of = 
sale of the vacant lots around the hospital iv 

the city, and which had never yielded any in- 
costly and ex- 
tensive as are these arrangements, they have 
been made without taking one dollar from the 
capital stock, or diminishing its income. While 
the insane were treated in the hospital in the 
city, their payments for board increased largely 
its revenue, and from that source alone more 
than one-fourth of the present capital stock was 
derived ; but the vastly improved arrangements 
since introduced, and the more expensive means 
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of treatment for the insane now employed, with. , 
out a corresponding increase being made in the} 
charge for board, have rendered it necessary, in 
most years, to expend for their benefit a small | 
part of the income from that portion of the per- 
manent fund which this class of patients had 
created in former years. 

This institution was opened in 1841, with 94 
patients from the hospital in the city, and its 
number has gradually increased, till as high 
245 have been on the list not- 
withstanding, it has, within two years, 
been compelled to decline a number of 
applicants. 

The entire mber of patients received 
2.752, and of these 1.336 have been discharged 
cured, 611 of improve ment, 
230 remain, and the rest have either been taken 
away without material amendment, or have died. 

Although 


is much larger th 


at one time ; 
the last 
large 


in various 


stages 


an formerly, still ‘the creat in- 
crease in the number treated is better illustrated 
by the fact that, in the year just closed, as many 
patients were received as in more than two and 
a half years before this institution was opened 
and that the number of admitted during 
the fifteen years this hospital has been in opera- 
tion is, 
the previous forty years, 

to health and to society in 
more than equal 
Philade Iphia 


received the 


cases 


within 78, a8 many as were 
The number restored 
the year 1855, was 
left the hospital 

cured, during the last five years it 
In the whole fifteen years 
here, there were about as many recoveries as in 
the previous sixty-nine years, while the ratio of 
mortality has sensibly diminished. : 

In reference to the propose d new hospit: il for 
the insane, and the import: ince of its early com- 
pletion, Dr. Kirkbride says: The crowd¢ d state 
of this institution, and the 
demands for admission, some years since 
writer to the conclusion that, 
ditional provision 


to what 


Insane. 


led the 
without early ad- 


view of the rapid increase of our population, 


yreat suffering and loss must result to our com- | 


munity. The mode of effecting this object, so 
as to secure all the advantages of the large ex- | 
perience of this institution, and the best results 
to the afflicted, with the greatest certainty and 
at the smallest cost, was suggested to your Board | 


as 


the number of patients in the house | 


| Not a few have 
| subscriptions. 


received in | 


steadily increasing | 


for the insane, especially in | 





in my report for 1853. 
an entirely new building, and then separating 
the sexes, received at once the approbation of 
the Managers, and subsequently of the large 
body of contributors who attended their annual 
meeting a few months after, and under whose | 
authority a committee was appointed to aid in 
procuring the necessary subscriptions. An ap- | 
peal to the public, urging the importance and 


The plan of putting up | 
| appreciate already the true state of 





to secure its early accomplishment, was soon 
after issued, and liberal subscriptions from many 
of our best 


and most judicious citizens were’ 
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promptly received. Although circumstances 
prevented any general call being made at that 
time, there was every indication that the object 
would be liberally responded to, and that the 
community sympathize d with the mevement. 

The amount of money required to complete 
the work is $250,000, and the Board of Man- 
agers have resolved to commence the building 
as soon as $150, 000 are subscribed. 

Although but a comparatively small portion 
of our. citizens have been called on, it is gratify- 
ing to be able to report that more than $127 000 
have been subscribed, 


and that a deep interest 
in the work, 


and an enlightened appreciation of 
its objects have bee n expre ssed by ne arly every 
one whose attention has be 
ject. Several of our prominent citizens, when 
applied to, have not only made liberal subserip- 
tiuns, but have most courteously expressed their 
thanks for having an opportunity offered them 
to aid so truly benevolent and tendered 
every encouragement for its zealous prosecution. 
greatly 
Many 


n called to the sub- 


a work, 


their original 
individuals, who 


ulares d 
have 


a either been patients in the institution themselves, 


or have had members of their family partici- 
pating in its advantages, have manifested the 
deepest interest in the new hospital, and their 
efforts to excite the symp ithies of others better 
able than themselves to give, 
solicited tenders of small 
very limited circumstances, 
sions been touching to the feelings of 
gaged in obtaining subscriptions, 


as well as the un- 

persons in 
on many oceca- 
th 
and offered 
additional proof of a prevailing sympé athy with 
the views which led to the undert king. 

The fact that so large a sum as $12 


Sulus 
have 


se 


en- 


> 7.000 ie 
already been subscribed to this obj by 269 
individuals, is ce rtainly most hones able to our 
community and encouraging to all concerned. 
The amount now tendered is made up of four 
subscriptions of $5,000, sixty of $1,000, fifty-one 
of $500, nine of $300, two of $250, thirty-nine 
of $200, two of $150, and one hundred and two 
of $100 each. ‘ P ’ - 


ject 


It is hardly requisite again to enter upon any 
elaborate argument to show the 
now exists for this new hospital for the insane, 
or the importance of its being at once com- 
menced and urged on to completion as rapidly as 


necessity which 


Our citizens geuerally, 


possible. it is hoped, 
our provis ion 
for the insane—that all our institutions are al- 
most constantly full and generally crowded ; 
that a large number of upplicants at times have 
to be declined; and that, from this state of 
thing, serious loss and suffering cannot fail to 
result. With a population increasing with un- 


exampled rapidity, i insanity must increase in a 
necessity of the new hospital, and soliciting aid | 


corresponding ratio, and befure such a structure 
as is proposed can be completed, the. inconve- 
niences now existing must be greatly augmented. 
The loss of a year in such a work is a loss that 
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cannot bs soagenly appreciated by any but roam 
who are sufferers from this malady, or whose 
official or social relations bring them in contact 
with the sufferers, or by the few who are willing 
to attempt to realize what would be their own 
feelings if placed in the same position in which 
so many have been already, and in which others 
must be, under the most fuvorable circumstances, 
for three years to come. This is truly a scheme 
of benevolence, which interferes with no existing 
charity; it provides for a form of human suffer- 
ine, which can in no other mode be properly 

reated ; it is looked to for relief by every reli- | 
ines sect, by every class and calling when | 
mental disease occurs; and while these reasons 


give it a just claim on all for aid, its appeal for 


general sympathy is placed on as much higher 
grounds than ordinary calls for assistance, as the | 
attributes of the mind are superior to those of | 
the body, or as loss of reason is a calamity more | 
to be dreaded than mere physical infirmity. 
Having before me every day the most con- 
vincing proofs of the necessity and importance 


of this work, and compelled to listen so often to | 


claims for accommodations we do not possess, 
must be my apology for again urging upon you, 
and through you upon the public, the earnest | 
hope that no circumstances will be allowed to 


defer the commencement of the new building | 


one day later than is absolutely necessary. There | 
are certainly among us many citizens of ample | 
means, whose benevolence would lead them 
when informed of the true state of the case, at 
once not only to subscrib: the $23,000 now 
wanted to secure the beginning of the hospital, 
but afterwards to furnish the $100,000 which 
will fit it to be occupied by patients. Once 
begun, it will not stop; when its walls have 
been raised to their destined height, and the 
noble proportions of the building meet the eyes 
of our citizens, there is no danger but that the 
feelings which secured its commencement will 
provide funds for its completion. 

With feelings of devout gratitude fot con- 
tinued blessings and protection from a superin- 
tending Providence, who, in the past, has al- 
ways caused bright sunshine to follow the dark- 
est clouds that ever overshadowed the hospital, 
I again commend it most earnestly to your con- 
tinued care and regard and to the sympathies 
of the whole community, which, rightly appre- 
ciating its benevolent aims and its importance, 
can never allow it to languish from the want of 
adequate means to carry out thoroughly its full 
mission of usefulness—the relief of human suf- 
fering, the restoration of reason, and the pro- 
tection of all. 

Tuomas S. KiIrKBRIDE. 


Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, 
lst mo. Ist, 1856. 


Afilictions are God's whet-stones—they put a 
new edge upon our principles. 


BOOKS BEFORE PRINTING. 
(Coneluded from page 360.) 

When books were so costly and so inaccessi- 
ble to the great body of the people, as they ne- 
cessarily were before the date of printing, book 
selling was carried on by merchants as one of 
the various branches of their business. There 
were, indeed, a class called stationers, who had 
books for sale, and who probably executed orders 
for transcribing books. Their occupation is thus 


described by Mr. Hallam, in his Literature of 


Europe :—‘ These dealers were denominated sta- 
tionarii, perhaps from the open stalls at which 
| they carried on their business, though statio is 
|a general word for a shop in low Latin. They 
appear, by the old statutes of the University of 
Paris and by those of Bologna, to have sold 
books upon commission; and are sometimes, 
though not uniformly, distinguished from the 
| librarii—a word which, having been originally 
confined to the copyists of books, was afterwards 
applied to those who traded in them. ‘They sold 
parchment and other materials of writing, which, 

with us, though, as far as I know, nowhere else, 
have retained the name of stationary ; and natu- 
|r rally exercised the kindred occupations of bind- 
ing and decorating. They probably « mployed 
| transcribers.’ But the merchants in their traffic 
with other lands, and especially with the Low 
Countries, now called Holland and Belgium, ap- 
pear to have been the agents through whom 
valuable manuscripts found their way to Eng- 
land ; and in this respect, it has been remarked, 
they were something like the great merchant- 
princes of Italy, whose ships not unfrequently 
contained a cargo of Indian spices and of Greek 
manuscripts. John Bagford, who, about 1714, 
wrote a slight life of Caxton, the first English 
printer, which is in manuscript in the British 
Museum, says: ‘ Kings, queens and noblemen, 
had their particular merchants, who, when they 
were ready for their voyage into foreign parts, 
sent their servants to know what the *y wanted ; 
and among the rest of their choice, many times 
books were demanded,’ which they were ordered 
to buy ‘in those parts where they were going.’ 
Caxton himself tells usin the Book of Good 
Manners, which he translated from the French 
and printed in 1487, that the original French 
work was delivered to him by a ‘ special friend, 
a mercer of London.’ This commerce in books 
could not have been very great, and certainly 
not great enough to employ a special class of 
traders. 

So long as books existed only in manuscript, 
and could be multiplied only by laborious tran- 
scription, the authors, of course, enjoyed but a 
restricted reputation. Yet some of them attained 
a considerable renown, and from kings, princes 
and the higher nobility, received a liberal de- 
gree of patronage. In England, the poems of 
Goeffrey Chaucer were undoubtedly familiar to 
all well-educated persons, however scanty was 
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the supply of copies, and however dear their 
cost. The poet Gower, a contemporary of Chau- 
cer, seems also to have gained a considerable 
popularity. His principal poem, Confessio 
Amantis, printed by Caxton in 1483, is said to 
have been the most extensively circulated of all 
the books that came from his press—a fact which 
leads us to conclude that it must have previously 
been in great demand. The poem has all the 
elements required for popularity in those times, 
being full of stories that were probably common 
to all Kurope, running on through thousands of 
lines with wonderful fluency, though with no 
great force. The play of Peri les, ascribed to 
Shakspeare, is founded upon one of these stories. 
Romances of chivalry, fierce wars and 
faithful loves,’ were then especially the delight 
of the great and powerful. When the noble was 
in camp, he 
marvellous histories of King Arthur or Launce- 
lot of the Lake ; and when at hothe, he listened 
to or read the same stories in the intervals of 
the chase or of the feast. Froissart tells, in a 
simple and graphic manner, how he presented a 
book to 
delighted in the subject of the book : ‘ Then the 
king desired to see my book that I had brought 
for him ; so he saw it in his chamber, for I had 
laid it there ready on his bed. When the king 
opened it, it pleased him well, for it was fair il- 
lumined and written, and covered with crimson 
velvet, with ten buttons of silver and gilt, and 
roses of gold in the midst, with two great clasps, 
gilt, richly wrought. Then the king demanded 
me whereof it treated; and | showed him how it 
treated matters of love; whereof the king was 
glad, and looked in it, and read it in many places, 
for he could speak and read French very well.’ 
Froissart being a Frenchman, wrote in French ; 
but even Englishmen at that period often wrote 
in the same language, and some of Gower’s early 
poenis in French. According to his own 
account, the long poem of the Con/essio Aman- 
tis, above referred to, was written in English at 
the command of the same king Richard ; 
it would appear that royal personages were 
among the first to encourage the cultivation of 
the vernacular language. 

Somewhat later than Gower and Chaucer, 
lived John Lydgate, a monk of Bury, who was 
avery popular poet, and possessed great versa- 
tility ot talent. Warton says: ‘ He moves with 
equal ease in every mode of composition. His 
hymns and his ballads have the same degree of 
merit ; and whether his subject be the life of a 
hermit or a hero, of St. 


Warwick, 


stories of * 


are 


ludicrous or legendary, religious or 
romantic, a history or an allegory, he writes with 


facility. Ile was not only the poct of his mo- 
nastery, but of the world in general. If a dis- 
guising was intended by the company of nee 
smiths, a mask before his majesty at Eltham, 

May-game for the sheriffs and aldermen of ios. 


laced his hours of leisure with the 


King Richard I1., and how the king | 


whence | 


Austin or Guy Earl of 
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don, a mumming “before the lord. mayor, a pro- 
cession of pageants from the creation for the 
festival of Corpus Christi, or a carol for a coro- 
nation, Lydgate was consulted, and gave the 
poetry.” A fine illuminated drawing in one of 
Lydgate’s manuscripts, now in the British Mu- 
seum, represents him presenting a book to the 
| Earl of Salisbury. Such a presentation may be 
lregarded as a first publication of a new work 
before the date of printing. The royal or noble 
person at whose command it was written be- 
stowed some rich gift upon the author, which 
| would be his sole pecuniary recompense, unless 
| he received some advantage from the transcribers 
for the copies which they multiplied—which in 
most cases is unlikely. Doubtful as the rewards 
of authorship may be in an age when the multi- 
plication of copies by the press enables the 
reader to contribute a small acknowledgement of 
the benefit which he receives, the literary con- 
| dition must have been far worse when the poet, 
|humbly kneeling before some mighty man, as 
Lydgate does in the picture, might have been 
dismissed with contumely, or have had his 4 
sent received with a low appreciation of the 
| bor and the knowledge required to produce it. 
The fame, however, of a po pular writer was of 
a kind far more direct and flattering than belongs 
to the literary honors of modern days. There ix 
| little doubt that the narrative poems of Chaucer, 
| Gower and Lydgate, were familiar to the people 
‘through the recitations of the minstrels. Mr 
| George Kilis, in his agreeable work of the Rise 
and Tlrogress of English Lvet-y, observes : 
‘ Chaucer, in his address to his Troilus and Cres- 
sida, tells us it was intended to be read “ or 
elles sung,” which must relate to the chanting 
| of the minstrels ; and a considerable part of our 
old poetry is simply addressed to an audience, 
without any mention of readers. That our Eng- 
lish minstrels at any time united all the talents 
.of the profession, und were at once poets and 
|reciters and musicians, is extremely doubtful ; 
but that they excited and directed the efforts of 
their conte uiporary poets to a particular species 
of com position, is as evident as that a body of 
actors must influence the exertions of theatrical 
| writers. They were, at a time when reading 
and writing were rare accomplishments, the 
principal medium of communication between 
authors and the public; and their memory in 
some measure supplied the deficiency of manu- 
scripts, and probably preserved much of our 
early literature till the invention of printing 
We may thus learn that, although the number 
of those was very few whose minds could be ele- 
vated by reading, the compositions of learned 
and accomplished men might yet be familiar to 
the people through the agency of a numerous 
body of singers and reciters. ‘Ihere has beena 
| good deal of controversy about the exact defini- 
ltion of the minstrel character—whether the 
minstrels were themselves poets and romance 
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writers, or the depositories of ‘the writings of 
others, and of the traditional literature of past 
generations. Ritson, a writer upon this subject, 
says : ‘that there were individuals formerly who 
made it their business to wander up and down 
the country chanting romances, and singing 
songs and ballads to the harp, fiddle, or more 
humble and less artificial instruments, cannot 
be doubted.’ They were a very numerous body 
a century before C haucer, and most inde fatigable 
in the prosecution of their vocation. They even 

appear to have become at length something of a 
nuisance, like the barrel-organs and hurdy- -gur- 
dies that now infest the quieter portions of our 
towns. There is a writ or declaration of Edward 
[I., which complains of the evil of idle persons, 
under color of minstrelsy, being received into 
other men’s houses to meat and drink; and it 
then goes on to direct, that to the houses of 
creat people, no more than three or four min- ! 
strels of honor shall come at most ina day ; | 
‘and to the houses of meaner men, that none 
come unless he be desired ; and such as shall 
come, to hold themselves contented with meat 
and drink, and with such courtesy as the master 

of the house will show unto them of his own 
good will, without their asking of any thing.’ 
Nothing can more clearly exhibit the general 
demand for the services of this body of men; 
for the very regulation as to the nature of their 





reward, shows plainly that they were accustomed 


to require a liberal payment, and it was only 
when their demands began to approach towards 
extortion, that the state found it needful to in- 
terfere with them. After this enactment, they 
struggled on in a sort of vagabondish manner, 
sometimes prosperous and sometimes depressed, 
aceording to the condition of the country, till 
the invention of printing came to make popular 
literature always present ina man’s house. The 
book of ballads or romances which was then to 
be bought, could be constantly retained without 
the incurring of any charges for ‘meat and 
drink;’ for, in the words of Richard de Bury, 
whom we quoted in the' beginning, books ‘are 
the masters who instruct us without rods, with- 
out hard words or anger, without clothes and 
money. If you approach them, they are not 
asleep; if, investigating, you interrogate them, 
they conceal nothing ; if you mistake them, they 
never grumble ; if you are ignorant, they can- 
not laugh at you.’ To this truthful and judi- 
cious eulogy, let us append Milton’s more mo- 
dern and more eloquent laudation: ‘ Books,’ 
says he, ‘are not absolutely dead things, but do 
contain a potency of life in them to be as active 
as that soul was whose progeny they are; nay, 
they do preserve, as in a phial, the purest effi- 
cacy and extraction of that living intellect that 
bred them. I know they are as lively and as 
vigorously productive as those fabulous dragon’s 
teeth ; and being sown up and down, may chance 
to spring up armed men. And. . . unless 
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wariness be nnd as aoed: kill aman as killa 
good book ; who kills a man, kills a reasonable 
creature—(iod’s image; but he who destroys a 
good book, kills reason itself—kills the image of 
God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives 
a burden to the earth; but a good book is the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to alife beyond 
life.’ 

The inestimable advantage of good books, 
printing has secured to us as an inalienable pos- 
session. Whosoever will, may at a trifling cost 
procure them. These few particulars, relating 
to the condition and commercial circumstances 
of literature prior to the use of printing, may 
nevertheless be interesting to some of the read- 
ers of this journal. Taken in contrast with the 
present state of knowledge, and the means ex- 
isting for its dissemination, they may serve at 
least to show the great advances that have been 
made since William Caxton first set up his 
| printing press at Westminster. To appreciate 
all the advantages of the present, it is sometimes 


| advisable to look into the past, ond to contem- 


| plate from that position the higher ground of 
I benefit and convenience to which we have at- 
| tained. Without the mechanical contrivance of 
printing, the thoughts and ennobling imagina- 
tions of genius could never have become pos- 
sessions to any but the aflluent and favored few ; 
but by means of that imperishable invention, 
they can now be made available to the uses of 
all who have learned the simple art of reading ; 
and a man’s poverty, unless it be extremely 
desperate, need no Jonger hinder him from 
sharing in the wealth of mind and faney which 
was meant for the common inheritance of man- 
kind.—American Publishers’ Circular. 


PURE NATIVE IRON FROM AFRICA. 

The existence of native iron has long been 
asserted, but no proof of it has been produced 
which has been generally satisfactory to the 
scientific world. But at length a specimen of 
iron received from Bassa county, Republic of 
Liberia, has been proved, by conclusive evidence, 
to be Native Iron. ‘The specimen referred to 
was sent to the Colonization office in this city, 
by Aaron P. Davis, a venerable and most wor- 
thy colored resident of Bassa Cove, Liberia, 
where he not only pursues his old’ business at 
the anvil, but is regularly settled as pastor over 
a Baptist congregation. Accompanying the iron 
was the following account of it from Mr. Davis : 

‘“‘T send you a piece of African ore, just as 
dug from its native bed, or broken from among 
rocks. I have seen and conversed with a num- 
ber of natives, who affirm that it is actually the 
pure ore, or just as taken from its native bed. 
I obtained a piece through Mr. George L. Sey- 
mour, who had tried in vain to dissect it; and 
I being of that craft, he brought it to my shop 
for that purpose. When he brought it, it ap- 
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peared like a craggy rock, of yellowish color on 
its surface, and, with a very small exception, it 
could not be separated but by heat and hard 
pounding with my largest sledge-hammer and a 
chisel prepared for the purpose. I also send | 
you a teaspoon which | made of some of the | 
ore, which im, its crude state is superior to the | 
iron brought@ere for sale by English merchant 
vessels. You may see at a glance, that if in its 
crue state so great a polish, with s bad contri- | 
vamee, can be put on the metal, what it would | 
be’with a fair chance; though | did not make | 
that spoon as neat as I could, as my leading de- 
sign was to show the quality of the metal. IL} 
am told by the natives that it is plentiful, and | 
about three d: ays’ walk from our present place of 
residence ; it is gotten by digging and breaking 
rocks. It is also said to be in large lumps. In 
these parts, the natives buy no iron, but dig it 
out of the ground, or break the rocks and get 
it, as the case may be.” 

This specimen of iron has been subjected to the 
most rigorous analysis, by Dr. A. A. Hayes, a we s}]- 
known and esteemed scientific chemist of the city 
of Boston, who pronounces it, 
proofs, to be 
ny way fr 








by conclusive 
a true native iron, not reduced in 


man ore. It was found to contain 


one and a half per cent. of crystals of quartz 
and magnetic oxide of iron, and consequently 
has never been heated or wrought. 


There is no 
trace of carbon, or manganese, or nickel, which, 
by their presence, would show it to be meteoric. 
its character, as native iron, we understand, is 
fully admitted by Professor Silliman and other 
most competent judges of such matters. 

There is a strong probability that native iron 
exists in many parts of the high lands that sep- 
arate the gre at v alley of the Niger from the At- 
lantic coast, but it is not known to have a being 
any where exce pt in the Republic of Liberia. lf 
this iron prwe in sufficient quantities, and is| 
easily and cheaply accessible, the discovery is of 
vast commercial importance. We do not doubt | 
that it does. We think that the existence of | 
large quantitie s of virgin iron is certainly more 





probable than was that of native copper a few 
years ago.— Colonization Herald. 


GENUINE PHILOSOPHY. 

Jvy and pain to all are given ;— 

in the cup of human life, 
E’en as ia the April heaven, 

Smiles and tears are still in strife. 
Think not that alone thoa weepest, 

By some present grief opprest ; 
When in happy dreams thou sleepest, 

Uther sad hearts long for rest. 


If to thee thy brother seemeth 
Naught to know of paia or care— 
If the sunlight ever streameth 
U'er his pathway bright and fair— 
Envy not his joy and gladness, 
He hath his own sorrows, too; 
Oft he weepeth tears of sadness, 
As the summer skies the dew. 
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Happiness is all around thee, 
If thou seek for it aright ; 
Darkness doth not so confound thee, 
That thou canst not find the light 
If the humblest flowret springeth 
In the pathway thou dost tread, 
Unto thee some joy it bringeth ;— 
Catch its fragrance ere ’tis fled. 


Sadly when thy spirit sigheth, 

Neath its weight of anguish bowed, 
And upon thy heart there lieth, 

The dark shadow of a cloud, 
Look thou up in faith to heaven ; 

God will give thee strength to bear, 
All that unto thee is given, 

Of distress, and grief, and care. 


When thy cup o’erflows with gladness, 
Lift thy thankful beart above; 

If oppressed with fear and sadness, 
Trust thy heavenly Father’s love. 
Thou shalt know each hidden reason, 
When thine earthly work is done, 
Praise Him, then, in every seas 
For the shadow and the sun! 

| Home J 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreien INTELLIGENCE.— The British mail steam- 
ship Canada arrived at Halifax on the 17th inst., 
bringing Liverpool dates to the 2d. 

The Pacific had not been heard from. The new 
steamer Belgique was still atSouthampton. The 
cargo had been taken out and she was to go into 
the Graving Dock to be repaired. 

Despatches from the Russian ena con- 
taining the unconditional acceptance by the Czar 
of the Austrian propositions, had been received at 
Paris and London. The Peace Conference would 
probably meet at Paris about the 17th inst., and it 

was supposed that it would be brought to a close 
by the 25th. It is stated that Prussia refuses to 
agree to the conditions exacted by the Allies pre- 
liminary to her admission into the Congress, and 
that she will consequently be exc luded, but will be 
invited to sign the final deed of settlement. 

At Sebastopol, the Russians continued to fire 
from the north forts. On the 9th ult. , they made 
an expedition over the ice to attack Kertsc h, but 
finding the Allies on the alert, they retired. Prince 
Gortschakoff had handed over the command to 
Gen. Luders and issued a new valedictory to the 
Russian Commanders in the Crimea. The latest 
news from Gen. Williams was to 12 mo. I4th. He 
was then at Tiflis awaiting orders from St. Peters- 
burg. 

In the Baltic, the weather was mild, the ice was 
breaking up, and navigation was resumed at va- 
rions points. 

Enoianp.—The Speech of Queen Victoria at the 
opening of Parliament contained no allusion to 
American affairs. 

Inp1a.—Bombay dates to the 2d ult., announce 
that the insurrection had been suppressed. Great 
Britain is about to seize upon the kingdom of Oude, 
allowing the King a pension of half a million of 
dollars, ‘and appointing Gen. Outram Governor of 
the country. 

A submarine telegraph has been laid down from 
Constantinople to Alexandria, to cross Egypt, and 
be hereafter extended from Suez to India. 


Catirornia.— Advices from California are to the 
ist ult. 
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The Legislature met on the 7th ult., and organ- 
ized on the 8th, by the election of members of the 
Know Nothing party to the various offices. Little 
business had been accomplished, most of the time 
having been spent in fruitless endeavors to elect U. 
S. Senators. Several prominent candidates had 
withdrawn for the purpose of harmonizing the 
Know Nothing party. 

The case of A. A. Cohen, late Receiver and As- 
signee of the assets of Adams & Co., was exciting 
considerable interest. He had attempted to leave 
the State clandestinely, but was arrested and was 
undergoing examination in regard to the funds 
placed in his hands by Adams & Co., at the time 
of their failure. 

The yield of the mines was encouraging, and 
the agricultural prospects were improving. 

Accounts from Lower California state that dis- 
turbances have occurred between the whites and 
the Indians on the Colorado. 

Orecon.— The Capitol of Oregon, at Salem, has 
been destroyed by fire, supposed to have been the 
work of an incendiary. 

Istumus.—Aflairs in Nicaragua were quiet. In 
consequence of the refusal of President Pierce to 
receive l’arker H. French, Walker has suspended 
relations with the United States Minister, John H. 
W heeler. 

New Granapa.—A revolutionary movement has 
occurred in the department of Herrera, in the State 
of Panama. The revolutionists are said to be dis- 
satisfied with the formation of the State, and have 
driven the authorities from their posts. On receiv- 


rectionists. 

Domestic.—Geo. M. Dallas, U. S. Minister to 
England, is expected to sail on the Ist prox. His 
son, Philip Nicklin Dallas, has been nominated 
by the President as Secretary of Legation in 
London 

A treaty of commerce, amity and friendship has 
been formed between Chili and the United States. 

Affairs in Kansas appear to be rapidly approach- 
ing acrisis. ‘The pro slavery party has despatched 
agents to the Southera States for aid to put down 
the Free State men. The latter are almost con- 
etantly in garrison at Lawrence, and declare their 
resolution to maintain their rights at the hazard of 
their lives. 


sachusetts and other Northern States, jor the pur- 
pose of sending material aid to the settlers, and 


considerable sums of money have been subscribed | 


for the purchase of arms and ammunition. Volon- 
teers are also preparing to start for Kansas at the 
earliest possible period, to assist the inhabitants in 
repelling the attacks of the Border Ruffiaus. Gov. 
Shannon has been at Washington and had a con- 
ference with the President. It is understood that 
he takes with h'm orders from the War Department 
to Col. Sumner to have the troops uncer that offi- 
cer’s command ready to assist in enforcing his au- 
thority. 

Concress—In the Senate, on the 13th inst., 
George E. Badger, of North Carolina, and Profes- 
sor Cornelius C. Felton of Massachusetts, were 
appointed to fill the vacancies in the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institute. The resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of Massachusetts, com- 
plaining of the unconstitutionality of the Fugitive 
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, Slave Law, and calling on the President to take 
| effectual measures to protect the sovereign people 
| against outrages in Kanzas, was laid on the table 
and ordered to be priuted. The Commitee on 
| Post Offices was instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of providing for convenience and se- 
curity in transmitting abroad small sums of money, 
so that orders or drafts may be isgmed from the 
Post Office Department on foreig® post offices 
with which it is in correspondene®, 60 as to con- 
stitute a system of international post office opders. 
The Commitee on Commerce was directed #9h:- 
quire into the expediency of abolishing theWs- 
pital money exacted from seamen, that they May 
enjoy hospital privileges without tax. Onthe 14th, 
the aunual report of the Superintendent of the 
Coast Survey was laid before the Senate, and a bill 
introduced ior providing an overland mail to San 
Francisco. The Senaie then resumed the cousid- 
| eration of the resolution calling on the President 
for all the information in his possession respecting 
the disturbances in Kanzas, affecting the freedom 
of elections, &c. Ailier considerable discussion, 
the subject was postponed and the debate on the 
Naval Board resumed; afier which the Senate ad- 
journed tll the 18th. 
On the 18th, a message was received from the 
| President, communicating various documents con- 
cerning the state of affairs in Kanzas. Among 
them is a letter from the Secretary of War to Co). 


| Suniner, directing him to hold himself in readiness 
; to march his troops to the assistance of Governor 


’ , | Shannon, but counsels him to act with extreme 
ing news of the outbreak, the Governor started im- | 


mediately for the scene of action, aud a large force | 
had been raised for the suppression of the insur- | 


caution in the matier. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 13th, 
Cornelius Wendell was elected Printer of the 
House, on the second ballot. The Standing Corm- 
mittees were then announced by the Speaker. 
The committees are geverally acknowledged to be 
a fair representation of the diflerent parties in the 
| House, in propostion to their numbers. On the 

14th, the Presiden’s Annual Message and accom- 
panying documents were relerred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the State of the Union. ‘The 
memorial of A. H. Reeder, contesting the seat of 
J. 5. Whitfield as delegate irom Kanzas, was read, 
and, with others contesting the seats of Allen, o/ 
lilinois, Galiezos, of New Mexico, and Eustis, of 
Louisiana, reierred to ihe Commiitee on Elections. 
The special message of the President, ou the af- 


| { sre 4 ye ae tak ; 
‘ . : . | fairs of Kanz As, Was taken u », and alter some cie- 
Meetings have been held in Ohio, Indiana, Mas. } , ; P: : al 


| bate, referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the State of the Union. ‘The House then adjourned 
to the 18th. Ou the 18th, Lane, the delegate from 
Oregon, introduced a bill to enable the people ot 
that terriiory to form a State government. The 
bill was referred to the Commitee on Territories. 
A bill re-establishing the boundaries of Kauzas 
and prohibiiing slavery in that territory and in 
Nebraska, was referred to the same committee. 

PennsyLvania LectsLature.—The Tavern Li- 
cense Bill passed its second reading in the Senate 
on the 4th inst., and was ordered to be printed. 
Several bills of no general interest were passed on 
the 15th, when the Senate adjourned to the 20th 
inst. 

In the House of Representatives, a bill to pro- 
vide for the election ¢f a State Printer for a term 
of years, was passed on the 14th inst. A number 
of bills were reported on the 15th, and the House 
adjourned to ths 20th inst. 
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